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ne of the distinguishing features of Indian music has been its oral tradition where a 

disciple listened to his teacher’s renderings, repeated it, and was corrected for mistakes 
till he got it right. This was then committed to memory—whether it was a composition, or 
guidelines for improvisation, or even ragalakshana. Nothing was put down in writing, neither 
the lyrics nor the tunes. For centuries musical knowledge was passed on from teacher to 
disciple, and to the disciple’s disciples in turn, in a continuous chain of generations that 
preserved a heritage of songs and styles, strictly through oral tradition. 

Often, much was lost in this process—we have, thus, no authentic documented details of 
what the music of Bharata Muni’s time of two thousand years ago sounded like, or what Jati 
gayan of the pre-medieval years was (except for what has been put together through conjec- 
ture and inference, from the available texts). We do not know what Tansen’s music sounded 
like, and what kind of modulations or improvisations were used, or how Jayadeva’s 
Ashtapadis were rendered in the 12 century, or how Annamacharya sang the seminal Kriti 
compositions that he composed in the 15“ century. Had recording facilities been available 
in those times, these details could have been preserved. 

The introduction of written notation about a century ago added a new dimension to the 
oral tradition and facilitated the safeguarding of at least the melodic outlines of composi- 
tions—outlines only, because the gamaka embellishments of notes that is a characteristic of 
Indian music cannot be completely codified through notation.' 

The arrival of gramophone records at the beginning of the twentieth century added an 
exciting dimension to the production and preservation of music—one could listen to, enjoy, 
and learn from the music of even artists who were no more. ]t was no longer necessary to 
travel to, and be physically present at, live recitals in order to listen to music. 

In the last fifty years, technological advances have further widened the dimensions of 
facilities available for preserving and propagating music—the tape recorder brought the 
possibility of non-commercial recordings right into private homes, and also made recordings 
of longer durations feasible. Audiotapes took this a step further, by adding mobility and 
compactness, while CDs have helped improve the quality of the reproduction. We even have 
video tapes of artists’ performances, so that one not only listens to the music but also sees 
the technique (employed by an instrumentalist, for instance) through a visual dimension in 
the presentation. 

Recent years have seen the production of special teaching aids in the form of cassette 
sets that provide graded lessons (for performance or appreciation), with spoken explana- 
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tions (and/or a booklet) to go with the recorded music. Written notation, spoken explana- 
tions, plus recorded music (and sometimes video tapes, as in the case of Adbul Halim Jaffer 
Khan’s production’) together make up a multimedia aid that enables a listener to access 
music of different kinds, in a manner that was unthinkable even a few decades ago. 

This is a good thing, no doubt—but does it mean that technology is now capable of 
supplanting the personal teacher and the process of learning through one-to-one interac- 
tion that has marked the evolution and growth of Indian music over the centuries? 

The antecedents of packaged music lessons disseminated through means other than 
direct, face-to-face instruction as in the guru-shishya tradition, can be traced to the introduc- 
tion of music lessons over the radio about six decades ago. Music aficionados recall the 
popular singer Pankaj Mullick imparting lessons through broadcasts from the Calcutta sta- 
tion of All India Radio during the 1940s. These were reportedly very popular with listeners. 
The social scene was getting urbanized rapidly, new communication facilities were supple- 
menting traditional ways of living with western patterns of socio-cultural interaction, and 
although recording facilities lay in the future, the teacher, as a palpable presence, was getting 
supplanted by the wireless set to some extent. 

Similarly, the Carnatic vocalist Voleti Venkateswarlu conducted a highly appreciated se- 
ries of music lessons from the Vijayawada station of AIR during the 1950s, resulting in the 
dissemination and popularization of several prized and rare Kriti compositions, and bringing 
them within the reach of students/practitioners who did not have the facilities to go to a 
specialized teacher. Around the same time, Sangita Kalanidhi T. Brinda, who had a priceless 
corpus of Kshetragna Padam compositions in her repertoire, was persuaded to teach Padams 
over AIR, Madras. Among other stations that introduced similar teaching programmes was 
Bombay, from where Ustad Hafeez Ahmed Khan of Rampur-Sahaswan gharana taught khayal 
bandishes during the 1960s. These were precursors of the ‘distance learning’ modules that 
in later years went on to generate more sophisticated multimedia experiments like audio 
cassettes, videotapes and compact discs. All India Radio still continues music lesson pro- 
grammes like the Gana Vihara, broadcast weekly from AIR Bangalore, where senior musicians 
teach Carnatic compositions with written notations supplied to interested listeners. The 
lessons broadcast from AIR stations continue to generate interest among listener-learners, 
especially those who already have a grounding in performed music and wish to enlarge their 
repertoires, 

Nonetheless, most practitioners and performers, in both Hindustani and Carnatic music, 
seem to agree that multimedia kits, however sophisticated they may be, cannot be a substi- 
tute for the guru-shishya tradition, given the following salient features of Indian classical 
music : 

a. The importance of gamakas, 

b. The predominance of improvisation as an element of performed music. 

c. The supra-musical dimensions of music in India. 

A number of arguments can be presented to illustrate each of these points. 
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The Importance of Gamakas 

Good music is defined, in both Carnatic and Hindustani music, as one replete with gamaka 
embellishments. These encompass not merely the 22 sruti (microtonal or quarter tone) 
intervals but also a large variety of glides, graces and nuances, including kaku prayoga or 
voice modulation, that cannot be reduced to written symbols, however intricate the sym- 
bolic representation may be, just as one cannot define the contours of a curve in terms of 
coordinates on two axes. The most complicated sets of gamaka notations still call for aural 
back-ups to translate the symbols into sound patterns. 

“How does one write down the way that the note Gandhar is deployed in raga Darbari 
Kanada?”, asks Ustad Hafeez Ahmed Khan saheb, the doyen of Rampur-Sahaswan gharana 
and a disciple of the legendary Ustad Nissar Hussain Khan saheb. The note oscillates 
between Ga and Ma, and sometimes between Ri and Ga—and also, to say merely that it 
‘oscillates’ is to use a term that cannot be measured or codified; it has to be heard repeatedly, 
and reproduced and corrected till one gets it right. Several similar examples, from both 
Hindustani and Carnatic systems, can be given of notes that cannot be defined by merely 
referring to them as Ga or Dha, without referring to the context.* 

The question arises: In that case, why cannot a written notation plus audio cassette fit the 
bill? For two reasons—one is that the ‘soul’ ingredient of good music can only be explained, 
imparted, acquired and understood in a live, person-to-person (teacher-to-taught) format, 
which the traditional guru-shishya parampara provided. 

Two illustrations may be given here. One is from my student days in the music college at 
Chennai during the years the late Musiri Subramanya Iyer was the Principal. A legendary 
and leading Carnatic vocalist of those days, Iyer was taking a class one afternoon when I 
was asked to sing a raga alapana. I sang, and thought I had done it satisfactorily too. “Put 
some soul into it,” he roared at me suddenly without warning, and I broke into uncontrolled 
sobs for the next half an hour, right there in the middle of a class. I was an adolescent, barely 
out of school, and to me his comment made no sense—how does one put ‘soul’ into music? 
I could write and read notation, I knew the raga’s grammar,— but ‘soul’? 

It was not till three decades later, when I was teaching students of my own, that I under- 
stood what this ‘soul’ in music was. The same set of notes can sound ‘flat’, or ‘soulful’, even 
if in terms of sound frequencies the two renderings are identical. Neither notation (however 
elaborate) nor an audio cassette (played back countless times) can advise a student to add 
‘soul’. It needs a live teacher to do that. 

A live, flesh-and-blood teacher also corrects a disciple’s renderings, which an audiotape 
or video clip cannot. They are one-way facilities, not interactive. A student cannot ask 
questions of a recording or a written page (or a combination kit of the two). As one NRI 
music aficionado put it, he bought a tape set on music appreciation and learning for Camatic 
music “only because the alternative of a live teacher was not available overseas, so some- 
thing was better than nothing.” 

How does one codify a ‘kan’ or ‘anuswaram’? Or for that matter, a meend, whatever 
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symbol one may devise? “It is like learning to drive a car or a bicycle—however many books 
you may read and master on the subject, one has to actually sit at the wheel and navigate and 
learn, there is no substitute to that,” as one musician, who has also written books explaining 
music, puts it. 

The second example comes from an experiment with staff notation specially developed to 
incorporate Indian gamakas. A non-Indian, who loved (and understood) Indian music, was 
asked to play a piece of an alap and Kriti from a multimedia kit (written text with special notation 
developed and explained in detail). What he produced was nowhere near what the piece was 
intended to be. The kit included a set of two CDs which were not played for him at first. When 
he was allowed to listen to it, he declared that he got some idea of what the music was supposed 
to sound like, but “still not a clue on how to go about producing those nuances”. 


Improvisation 

Indian music calls for a lot of extemporization and improvisation. This cannot, by definition, 
be written down or even recorded and reproduced by a learner. One needs to make one’s own 
attempts, like learning to get on and ride a bicycle, and imbibe the intricacies by trial and 
error.’ One can listen to any number of audio or video tapes of good renderings by great 
ustads, and understand the intricacies. Attempting one’s own improvisations, however, is a 
different cup of tea altogether, even with the help of a book on ragalakshana, because no 
amount of theory imparts the nuances that make up performed music. 

Yet another example comes to mind. An expatriate Indian working in the U.S. decided to 
teach himself Mridangam playing, and bought a book on the subject. After mastering the 
syllables he also obtained a cassette of the different talas, and practised with it, till he 
thought he was ready to accompany a visiting vocalist. What no one had told him, appar- 
ently (as the hapless vocalist found out after she began her recital) was that the rhythm 
patterns had to be coordinated with the speed (laya) of the song being presented by the 
main artist. He was playing adi talam correctly as instructed by the singer but he was playing 
to the laya he was used to practising from the cassette—completely different from the laya of 
the song being sung. The singer had to ask the Mridangam accompaniment to stop for the 
rest of the recital. This may seem like a joke, but it happens to be true. A performer needs to 
use his head (improvise, in a sense) in choosing (and setting) the pace (laya) as much as in * 
improvising rhythmic phrases to embellish the repetitive theka patterns. 

Multimedia means codification, ‘freezing’ a rendering in sound/visuals, for repetitive 
presentations (to play back as many times as one wishes). Whatever is reproducible repeat- 
edly becomes mechanical, predictable, devoid of spontaneity. And spontaneity is a key 
element in Indian music. In fact, even in a predictable, memorized bandish (or Kriti), a render- 
ing acquires beauty through elements of unexpected improvisation—a split-second delay in 
articulation, a note elongated just that extra bit to give it emphasis, the extempore flights of 
fancy or murki in a mukhda or niraval, or even a silence that takes the listener by surprise. 
Anything leamt from kits becomes deficient in this dimension of unpredictability which is 
the essence of aesthetic art. 
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The Supra-musical Dimension 

Several dimensions of this aspect have been cited by various musicians who were asked to 
comment on the possibilities and limitations of multimedia productions. Dr Vidyadhar Vyas, 
Head of the Department of Music at Bombay University, and a disciple of the fate Pandit 
Narayanrao Vyas, whose records are still popular decades after his passing, observes that 
“Whatever science and technological progress brings in is good and beneficial and can be 
used to advantage, but it cannot offer a substitute for the guru-shishya format, because this 
format is extremely human and personal and essential for a deeper learning. The teaching- 
learning situation is individual-specific, and this cannot be formatted by any technology. 
Technology is a tool or servant, and cannot be a master (or take the place of a master).” 

Dr Vyas, incidentally, has himself featured in a multimedia production on Hindustani 
ragas by the music conservatory at Rotterdam. The production consists of a book that 
sketches the outline of Hindustani music, its evolution and distinctive features in a reader- 
friendly format, with eye-catching plates of ragamala paintings, along with a set of four CDs 
covering a total of 74 ragas. While the book provides a description of each raga and even 
offers staff notation for the alap and bandish rendered in the accompanying CD, the CDs 
provide short (3-4 minutes) recitals in each raga (rendered by Vyas, flutist Hariprasad 
Chaurasia, and others). As a kit this production is satisfactory, but only as an aid in under- 
standing rather than learning. 

Then there is the rasa aspect of rendered music, which again is a vital element of good 
art—how does one impart rasa through recorded (or even lecture-demonstration) kits? Music 
devoid of rasa is lifeless, even if it be technically perfect and grammatically faultless. It is 
precisely because the human touch is considered important that audiences continue to be 
drawn to live performances, even long after the arrival of recorded cassettes and CDs enabled 
the present generation to have music at the press of a button. 

Musicians also claim that their performances acquire an additional dimension of ‘life’ 
when there is a live audience. “Singing in a studio, with no one around, is not the same, it 
does not draw out the best in us,” they say. The interactive experience of seeing faces 
anticipating the next phrase, appreciating a melodic sweep, or exclaiming “wah” or “shabash” 
to a spectacular improvisation, all these are part of a recital just as much as the musical 
ingredients of accompanists, drone, percussion, etc. Investing a rendering with rasa, in 
terms of poignancy or pathos, joy or peace or the pining of the lovelorn (the ‘dard’, for 
instance, that the late Begum Akhtar came to be extolled for), call for human responses that 
no machines can provide or teach. 

Music is not just sound patterns. It is sound invested with emotion, and this comes only 
through personal interaction between the teacher and the taught, and between performers 
and audiences. In fact, even the national programmes of music on All India Radio often have 
a live audience, to provide this scope for interaction to the performer, to enable him to give 
his best, even if the recordings are made in advance and broadcast only later. 

There is also the aspect of music as a ‘universe of discourse’, separate from other forms 
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of communication and communion. Artists refer to the ‘sociability of music’ as an activity in 
which interaction takes place at multiple levels—the human interface between the taught 
and the teacher, where their personalities come into the picture and influence the designs of 
interaction, between the audience and the performer, and even the inter-generational interac- 
tion involved in the process of teaching/learning, (A number of musicians have referred to 
this aspect of bridging the generational gap between the master and the disciple as a related 
aspect of the process of imparting musical knowledge, especially in the modern context.) 

Arguments on the other side, in favour of multimedia kits, are not lacking either-—Pandit 

Arvind Parikh, the eminent national-award winning Sitar artist, lists several ‘bonuses’ of 
multimedia packages : 

a. Inthe present social scenario, where life moves at a faster pace, time is at a premium, 
and there are many more distractions than in earlier times, geographical constraints 
often prevent students from going personally to gurus for learning. Availability of 
audio tapes, CDs, etc. bring the guru’s art within the reach of such students. Similarly, 
when financial constraints prevent access to a guru of one’s choice, the availability 
of multimedia kits can come to the aid of learners. 

b. Non-availability of gurus—the more eminent the guru, the busier he or she is, with 
little time for teaching. Multimedia kit-—CDs, tapes, or a combination of both, as in 
the case of the kit brought out by Ustad Abdul Halim Jaffer Khan on Sitar techniques, 
with explanations as well as photographs and shots of playing techniques—could 
help students access a teacher’s art even in his absence. 

c. Talim sessions can be recorded and played subsequently, repeatedly, by students, to 
shorten the learning sessions. (While there is merit in this argument, it needs to be 
pointed out that during subsequent listening sessions it is a one-way traffic, where 
the teacher is not able to correct the reproduction by the student.) 

d. Talim of great masters, recorded, can be recalled even after their time, and such 
archival recordings can be of invaluable worth as teaching inputs. 

e, One can listen to lessons even while doing other things like walking, exercising, 
working, thus saving time. 

However, Pandit Parikh is emphatic in adding that these can be valuable as “reference 
items” and additional aids rather than as substitutes for actual, one-to-one interactive learn- 
ing from a live teacher. 

In this context, one Sitar student-artist who was asked to listen to (and watch) Ustad 
Abdul Halim Jaffer Khan’s multimedia kit on Jafferkhani baaj, commented that while the CD- 
cum-book was extremely interesting and useful as a learning tool, when she tried out the 
techniques described in the kit, she still felt she needed a teacher before her, to check 
whether what she was reproducing was sufficiently correct. “It is one thing to pick up 
something from a kit, but quite another to have a teacher before me, to say ‘Yeh baat hai, abhi 
samajh gayi, na?” “I can’t put questions to a CD, in that sense, it is restrictive,” said another 
student residing in Cardiff, Wales, who makes trips to India periodically to update his music 
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training from a ‘live’ teacher. 

Besides the advantages enumerated by Pandit Arvind Parikh, there is also the plus point 
of ‘democratization’ of music that technology facilitates— music is brought within the reach 
of those who want it, irrespective of whether the teacher wishes to teach that particular 
disciple or not. On the flip side, however, is the comment that “we must re-establish the 
importance of feeling and imagination"* in musical performances, without getting carried 
away by the seduction of machine-based technology. “Recordings can lack the essential 
qualities of the musical message if approached with too much attention to technical points, 
etc.” There is a humanising influence of music that perhaps cannot—and should not—be 
dissociated from the art itself. As one student points out, “My teacher taught me not only 
ragas and talas, but also a way of life based on discipline, respect for elders and for teachers, 
cherishing the artistic heritage, conventions of lifestyles and routines, narrations of back- 
ground information pertaining to the particular song being taught, and above all a philoso- 
phy of life based on non-material indices like soukhyam” (Translated loosely as peace, 
equanimity and the absence of stress—soukhyam is also used to describe good, enjoyable 
music.) No multimedia kit can impart these non-technical dimensions of learning. 

Itis not merely the non-musical aspects that are lacking in media devices, sometimes even 
technical-artistic problems crop up. For instance, the multimedia kit Varnams (on Vina) pro- 
duced by a foreigner (a book along with a CD with samples of Vina performance by very 
eminent maestros of yesteryear) was given to a non-Indian student desirous of learning 
Carnatic music. While the musical samples on the CDs are of unquestionable value, and the 
book is also well researched, the student found it confusing that each varanam composition 
included on the CD was to a different sruti (pitch), and this was not explained anywhere. Had 
there been a live teacher, he could have cleared this doubt immediately. Most kits assume a 
certain level of pre-familiarity on the part of the student with the genre (unless they are for 
absolute beginners, for whom in any case a teacher's supervision becomes necessary), but 
the level of familiarity is not spelt out. Catering to the user thus involves a certain amount of 
levelling or averaging out, leading to loss of specificity in fine-tuning the Jesson to the 
needs of each learner. 

The national seminar organized by the Indian Musicological Society of Baroda in 
association with the Music Department of SNDT University in Mumbai in December 2003 
brought together a large number of university level teachers of music from different States 
for a discussion on the adoption of modem technology in teaching. One of the resolutions 
listed by consensus at the end of the three-day discussion was that technology and modern 
aids like computers and CDs are a boon and should be used for upgrading teaching methods, 
but the limitations of these aids should be kept in mind and these should not be used as 
substitutes for live teachers. 


Conclusions 
Technology in the form of multimedia productions do undoubtedly help preserve our musi- 
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cal heritage, and can also help widen the circle of appreciative audiences by creating an 
informed corps of listeners.’ Recorded, graded, tape sets, book-cum-cassette kits and similar 
multimedia aids can be useful where a live teacher is not available. They can also be useful 
for performers who have already attained a certain level of competence, when they want to 
widen their repertoire by learning new compositions from a tape or from notation, provided 
they have the ability to translate these into actual renderings by virtue of their already- 
acquired level of competence. However, the question arises—when is one competent enough 
to learn without a teacher? Is this perhaps the reason why even a musician of the stature of 
M.S. Subbulakshmi decided to learn from Semmangudi Srinivasa Iyer, after she had estab- 
lished herself as a top ranking artist? 

Multimedia aids can also help the lay person wishing to develop some rudimentary 
familiarity with classical music to develop an ear for music. They are also invaluable in 
preserving musical history of the times: A video can help understand how the Vina or Sitar 
was held and plucked in earlier days—for instance, it is said that one of the legendary pair of 
Vina players of the South known as the Karaikkudi brothers used to hold the Vina upright, 
across the shoulder, during the pre-independence years. This style has completely disap- 
peared, and today in Carnatic music the Vina is never held upright. This is a piece of cultural 
history that a video recording could, and would, have preserved for posterity. 

Multimedia cannot be a substitute for live lecture-demonstrations, where the audience 
can ask questions and seek clarifications through interaction or personal learning from a 
teacher/guru. Some television channels feature music lessons where a group of students 
learn from a live teacher. This helps bring music into millions of home where perhaps the 
facilities for engaging a good teacher are not available (or not affordable), Also, for students 
who are at an advanced level, such multimedia aids can help widen one’s repertoire. But the 
limitation still remains—that is, the distance learner in a home watching the TV cannot get 
herself/himself corrected by the teacher. It remains a one-way communication at best. Multi- 
media presentations that enable interactive participation could overcome some of these 
limitations but we are yet to reach that stage of technological sophistication in harnessing 
modem aids for musical education. Thus, technologically sophisticated aids can be just 
that—aids-—not substitutes for the oral tradition of yore. 


NOTES 


1. Iwas exactly one hundred years ago, in 1904, that Subbarama Dikshitar in his landmark publication, 
the Sangita Sampradaya Pradarshini, attempted a notational scheme for denoting gamakas. Since 
then, several attempts have been made to develop a variety of gamaka symbols, both in Hindustani 
and Carmatic music, and some also in staff notation, by musicologists interpreting Indian music to 
non-Indians, but the consensus among musicians is that no amount of sophistication in symbolic 
writing can fully convey the nuances of the complete range of gamakas. In fact, a paper published 
in the Madras Music Academy’s journal of 1984 goes to the extent of saying that notation is “a 
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necessary evil” and that the “guru mukha pathantara” has no substitute. 


Jafferkhani Baaj : Innovation in Sitar Music by Abdul Halim Jaffer Khan, book with CD containing 
audio-visual presentations, 2000. 


The oft-quoted Sanskrit verse, “Shashina rahiteva nisha, vijalena nadee lata vipushpeva, 
avibhooshiteva kantha”, compares music without gamaka embellishments to a ‘night without a 
moon, a river without water, a creeper without flowers, and a woman without adornments’. 


The same note can take different connotations in different phrases of the same raga, for instance, the 
note Ma in the Carnatic raga Begada admits of at Jeast three different presentations in different 
sequences. These can only be picked up through personal interaction with a teacher, They can be, of 
course, ‘demonstrated’ on a tape or CD, but the learner does not get feedback from the tape or CD on 
whether he/she has got it right. 


Another instance comes to mind, from my music college days. Sangita Kalanidhi T.N.Swaminatha 
Pillai asked me to do an alapana in raga Sankarabharanam. It is a sampoorna raga, and I went ahead, 
stopping on each note stage by stage till I reached the note Ri in the upper octave. When I held an 
elongated, steady Ri, he gently stopped me and said, “You do not stop on Ri in Sankarabharanam, 
you can only do that on Ga.” Details like these are not found in conventional texts, and learning from 
multimedia productions cannot provide corrections of this kind either. 


Journal of the Indian Musicological Society, Baroda, 1989. 


In this context, the late Voleti Venkateswarlu, a scholarly veteran “musicians’ musician” of the 
South, known for his uncompromising adherence to purity in tradition, once observed that we “do 
not give sufficient attention to the nurturing of a knowledgeable audience”, and that “without 
audiences, we musicians would be nowhere as artists; we owe our status to sensitized audiences and 
discerning listeners”. 
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